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Professor Willem Meijer (Fig. 1) was best known as a botanist with his heart in Southeast 
Asia and his mind on tropical rain forests. He was trained as a bryologist but became 
associated with the study of dipterocarps, those gigantic trees that formed the mainstay of 
Southeast Asia’s timber industry, and Rafflesia, the genus well known for the biggest 
flowers in the plant kingdom. His career was longest with the University of Kentucky where 
he was engaged from 1968 until 1993, after which he became Emeritus Professor of 
Biology in July 1993. His longest continuous stint in the tropics, where he had devoted most 
of his attention, however, was as the Forest Botanist of Sabah (which was British North 
Borneo until 1963), where he was based from 1959 to 1968. Willem Meijer, in fact, never 
shook off his Forest Botanist habits, always seeking the latitude to work on a range of plant 
groups and communities, staunchly supporting conservation and sustainable forestry 
through fundamentally basic work relating to plant inventory and resource management. 


Early life in Holland: bryology and Verdoorn 


Willem Meijer was born on 27 June, 1923 in The Hague, Netherlands. As a young boy in 
the early 1930s, he lived with his parents in the north of Amsterdam and became familiar 
with the swamp area at Ilperveld there, which had such interesting plants as Malaxis orchids 
and Drocera (the sundew genus), besides various peatmosses. He had his first experience 
exploring plant life at close quarters when his father gave him a microscope so that he could 
look at bryophytes and microscopic life in water samples during the winter. Once, he met 
Jan Barkman when they happened to be collecting bryophytes in the same dried ditch in the 
coastal dunes area. Barkman gave him the address of the well-known bryologist Frans 
Verdoorn, so Meijer started a correspondence with what he later described as a “long naive 
letter”. After being impressed with his interest, Verdoorn sent him boxes for collecting 
bryophytes and a range of scientific reprints and invited him to visit at Oegstgees. On 1 
January, 1940, Meijer visited Verdoorn, who was then preparing to leave for the United 


Fig. 1. Dr Willem Meijer during a visit to the Sandakan Herbarium in June, 1992. 
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States in the face of a German invasion. Verdoorn even offered Meijer sponsorship to study 
bryophytes and join him at the Farlow Herbarium. However, Meijer declined, wanting to 
complete high school first. 


When Willem Meier was in high school, he had read in the local newspapers that the 
Ilperveld swamp was about to be turned into a garbage dump. He wrote a letter of protest 
over this to the nature conservation organization, which then sent a committee with the 
algologist Jacobs Heimans (whose father E. Heimans, together with J.P. Thysse, had 
founded the Dutch Tropische Natuur magazine), to meet with Meijer, who showed them the 
swamp and its interesting elements. Jacobs Heimans later introduced Meijer to Theodoor 
Jan Stomps, who was Professor of Botany and Director of the Botanic Garden at the 
University of Amsterdam. 


The young Meijer began his undergraduate study at the University of Amsterdam in August, 
1941, with a loan of 300 Guilders from two uncles who were dentists. The Germans had 
already occupied Holland then and Heimans was arrested. As it turned out, Meijer never 
joined the army because when the war broke out he was 17 and too young, and afterwards 
he was considered over-aged. At the university, Stomps became Meijer’s mentor. There was 
an interruption of two years to his university education because of the 2nd World War, when 
his mother died of cancer. His first article, on the flora and vegetation along the canals of 
Amsterdam, was published in De Levende Natuur in 1943. After the war ended, Stomps was 
terminated from his position and Heimans became Professor at the university. Meijer 
became Heimans’ assistant for the latter’s cryptogamic botany courses during 1945-1951, 
beginning when he was still an undergraduate. Meier obtained his B.Sc. in Biology in 1947, 
followed by an M.S. in Botany in January 1951 and his Ph.D. just under a year later, in 
December, 1951. Every year then, he received a book present from Verdoorn, who had 
remarked to another botanist, Danser, at Groningen, that Meijer had perhaps the stance of 
“a young Hooker” (W.J. Hooker, 1785-1865, the famous British botanist and author of 
various important cryptogamic accounts). Willem Meijer considered himself very much a 
protégé of Verdoorn. 


Going to Indonesia 


Willem Meijer had also made up his mind to be a botanist in Bogor (in Java, Indonesia), 
influenced by Stomps, who had spent some five months there in 1923 and thought it was 
the best place to study tropical botany. Meijer broke off with a Dutch girlfriend then because 
she did not want to go to live in Indonesia. Six months before he obtained his Ph.D., he 
married Hermien Vellinga, who came from a big family with nine children and had taught 
herself German. The Netherlands and Indonesia had agreed to cease hostilities by 1949. 
Kusnoto Setyadiwirya, the first Indonesian Director of the Botanic Garden at Bogor, asked 
Professor Heimans to recommend an algologist, but instead, Heimans recommended Meijer 
as a bryologist. At that time also, C.G.G.J. van Steenis, Special Professor of Tropical Botany 
at Amsterdam and the founder of the Flora Malesiana project that was to document the flora 


of the Malesian area (including all of Indonesia and adjacent territories), was garnering 
interest among young Dutch botanists to go to Indonesia and gave a Saturday lecture to the 
Dutch Botanical Society that Willem Meier attended. The following Monday, Meijer was 
in van Steenis’ office to express interest, and van Steenis reminded him not to wait too long 
to decide. Meijer wrote to Kusnoto to introduce himself as a “progressive Dutchman” with 
anti-colonial sentiments who was interested in going to Indonesia to work. He also learnt 
Indonesian before leaving the Netherlands. 


Eventually, Kusnoto agreed for Willem Meijer to be employed for around five years at the 
Bogor Botanic Garden for general identification, and permitted to work on bryology as a 
“hobby”. He served as a botanist at the Herbarium Bogoriense during 1951-54, during 
which he made many collections from Java and two expeditions to East Borneo. The first 
was with A.J.G.H. Kostermans in June-August 1952, exploring the Samarinda-Mahakam, 
Gunung Beratus and Sungai Mukun areas. The second was a trip in October-December 
1952, spent mainly at the Tarakan and Nunukan islands, partly with Kostermans. Meijer 
also became familiar with the flora of the Cibodas highlands. He was also interested in plant 
sociology and made many plots for enumerating the flora, including a 1-ha plot on Cibodas. 
Meijer remembered the time in Bogor when J.H. Kern, who specialized on the Cyperaceae 
and with whom he sometimes collected, was known as Doktor Rumput and he was referred 
to as Doktor Lumut. His collections included about 3000 flowering plants and 6000 
bryophytes (the latter separately numbered and preceded by a B), mainly at the Bogor and 
Leiden herbaria. Willem and Hermien’s first child was a boy, born while they were in Bogor. 


The curator of the herbarium when Meijer arrived in Bogor was Marinus Anton Donk, a 
mycologist with whom he did not get along. At the end of this stint, Meijer expressed to 
Kusnoto that he would like to continue in Indonesia, but not under Donk. Kusnoto thus 
offered him the job of plant taxonomist based at the Bogor Botanical Garden but not in the 
herbarium, but even then Donk objected, declaring Meier would not be allowed in the 
Bogor herbarium. Kusnoto then arranged for Meyer to work in Sumatra. 


Sumatra and the first Rafflesia 


Kusnoto had spoken to Governor Muliaharto in West Sumatra about starting a new branch 
of the Bogor Botanical Garden there, to be called the Setia Mulia Botanical Garden 
(apparently commemorating Kusnoto’s other name, Setia, and taking the epithet Mulia from 
the governor’s name), with Meijer as the curator. That was effectively the first botanical 
garden in Indonesia outside of Java. Kusnoto also asked Meijer to lecture at the Faculty of 
Agriculture at Pajakumbu, so effectively he would have had two assignments. Nevertheless, 
apparently A.G.L. Adelbert, who stood in for Donk as Acting Keeper of the Herbarium 
Bogoriense when the latter went on leave in 1952-1953, and Thomas Otto van Kregten, 
who was Curator of the Buitenzorg (Bogor) Botanical Garden during 1952-1954, had 
represented to Kusnoto that they would do a better job working on the development of the 


new garden in West Sumatra, so Meijer just went on to the teaching job instead. There he 
was lecturer, and later Professor of Botany, at the Botany Department of the Faculty of 
Agriculture of the Universitas Andalas in Central Sumatra from 1955 to 1958. In fact, it was 
in 1954, on the site of that proposed new botanical garden about 20 miles from Padang, that 
Willem Meijer saw his first Rafflesia, a genus that was to engage his interest until the end 
of his life. 


Pajakumbu, about 20-25 miles from Bukit Tinggi, was a plain occupied by ricefields. 
Willem Meijer and his wife, Hermien, were first offered a little bunkhouse meant for 
students, with no electricity or piped water but later moved to a resthouse near Mount Sago, 
in an agricultural experimental garden where Citrus was cultivated. His behaviour as a 
botanist looking everywhere in gardens, paddy fields and forests was viewed by local 
people with suspicion at first. He then explained his intentions at a public lecture on the first 
anniversary of the Faculty, after which he even had help from the head of the local civil 
service to build an “emergency herbarium”, a building of 8 m x 14 m. Thereafter, forest 
service Officers joined his trips to the forest, including to the summit of Mount Kerinchi. 


He was very interested in plot-based work on Mount Sago, where he also studied Rafflesia 
and enjoyed botanizing in the lowland forests of Djambi. As a cooperative effort between 
the University and the village of Si Kabu Kabu on Mount Sago, the home gardens and 
agriculture of this area was studied. In his unpublished manuscript, “Botanical exploration 
and education in presentday Sumatra” dated 1958, Meijer wrote: “Is a botanist in tropical 
regions only an explorer and educator? No, he himself learns very much from the simple 
illiterate Kampong [village] people. They know their varieties, yet you, a taxonomist, not 
yet! Some of them know trees in the forest simply by making a cut into the bark. Why not 
learn that? Some may tell you about plants to be used as medicines. You may find drugs 
which are useful but unknown to the academic doctors, Indonesian or foreign. You may find 
a good basis for botanical teaching of students in medicine and pharmacy.” 


Meyer proudly recalled that he was the first Ph.D. resident botanical collector in Sumatra 
and he also learnt to speak very basic Minang. He collected around 4000 numbers in 
Sumatra in around 3 years, with the main set at the herbarium of the Faculty of Agriculture 
at Pajakumbuh and most of his duplicates distributed to Singapore, Leiden, Kew, British 
Museum, Berlin-Dahlem and Geneva. Their second child, a daughter, was born in Bukit 
Tinggi. R.E. Holttum, then based at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, following retirement 
as Professor of Botany, University of Malaya, visited Meier near the end of his stay in 
1958. Just before civil war broke out in Sumatra, the Meiers were forced to leave. They 
went to Bukit Tinggi, onward to Medan and, on the last day of his contract in 1958, to the 
Changi Refugee Camp in Singapore, from where they were repatriated to Amsterdam. 
Meyer’s collecting itineraries in Java, Borneo and Sumatra from 1951 until 1957 are listed 
in the Flora Malesiana Cyclopaedia of Collectors (Van Steenis-Kruseman 1958). 


During September to December of 1958, Willem Meijer worked as an instructor in biology 
at a high school in Nijmegen back in Holland. He was also part-time Research Associate at 
the Rijksherbarium in Leiden. Their third child, a son, was born while they were back in 
Holland. The main part of his writing prior to 1958 was centred around bryophytes, but 
became more mixed, and gradually more on flowering plants, especially trees and forest 
conservation, after this. 


North Borneo 
From May 1959 until 1968, Willem Meijer took up the position of Forest Botanist of the 


Forest Department, North Borneo (later, after 1963, known as Sabah), stationed at 
Sandakan. That position had become vacant following the death of the previous Forest 





Fig. 2 (left). Scaphium affine (Sterculiaceae), the kembang semangkok tree, in the Leila Forest Reserve 
in Sandakan, Sabah, in the early 1960s; the forest reserve has since been badly damaged by fires. (Dr 
Meijer’s collection / Forest Research Centre archives) Fig. 3 (right). Dipterocarpus lowii 
(Dipterocarpaceae); Sungai Pinang, Sapi area, Sabah, in the 1960s. (Dr Meijer’s collection / Forest 
Research Centre archives) 


Botanist, Geoffrey Wood, following 
a camp accident while on a col- 
lecting trip in Brunei. In Sandakan, 
his work was overwhelmingly forest 
botany with much attention given to 
floristic work and the botanical 
inventory of Sabah (see Figs. 2—4 for 
some aspects of the forest that 
delighted him). His first trip out in 
Sabah was to the Tawai Forest 
Reserve on 7 July, 1959. His 
roamings in Sabah (and a week-long 
trip to the east coast of Malaya in 
May/June 1962 with K.M. 
Kochummen of the Forest Research 
Institute at Kepong) are briefly listed 
in van Steenis-Kruseman (1974). His 
Sabah collections were numbered in 
the SAN series, while those from 
Malaya were made under the KEP 
series; these were also duplicated in 
Edinburgh, Kew and Leiden. 


Meijer spent his leave between tours 
of duty (1962/63 and again in 1966) 
in Europe and elsewhere, mostly 
determining his collections and 
looking up reference specimens in 
various western herbaria in relation 
to his work. Although Hermien and 
Willem were married in Dutch 
Reform Church, in Sabah she 





Fig. 4. Forest Ranger Masiron measuring a large jongkong 
tree (Dactylocladus stenostachys, Crypteroniaceae) in the 
swamp forest of Sabah’s Klias Peninsula, 1960s. (Dr 
Meyjer’s collection / Forest Research Centre archives) 


became fundamentalist Protestant again, and carried out missionary work in the 


Kinabatangan district. 


The regimentation of forestry work required field reports for nearly all assignments away 
from base, and Meijer continued the facility of the typed report, which had been fashionable 
even during his Indonesian days, in turning out some very detailed floristic summaries of 
various places visited as well as detailed discussions in both reports and memos. These 
typed reports exist in the files of the Forest Research Centre at Sepilok in Sandakan, and 
offer much perspective into the workings and interests of Meijer. By 1965, he had produced 
14 unpublished reports on various areas in Sabah. He is the only senior forestry officer to 








Fig. 5 (left). The Sandakan Herbarium on fire, 31 January 1961. (Forest Research Centre archives) Fig. 
6 (right). Aftermath: the Sandakan Herbarium on the morning of 1 February, 1961. (Forest Research 
Centre archives) i 


have walked from Keningau to Tambunan, and from there to Sinsuran and all the way 
through the Ulu Tuaran to Kinabalu, to find out about the local landuse and flora in the steep 
hills. 


The herbarium collections in Sandakan had been twice destroyed. At the end of the Second 
World War, Australian air raids on Sandakan destroyed about 20,000 specimens. The 
collection was started again from scratch. Meier (1968a) noted that, “The State collected 
about 6.5 million dollars revenue and duty on timber during 1960, spent 30,000 dollars not 
yet 12 % on Botanical Research and allowed B.B.T. [British Borneo Timber Co., Ltd.] to 
build a large wooden veneer factory at 28 feet distance of this cramped Herbarium ...” On 
the night of 31 January, 1961, a fire spread from this adjacent veneer factory and destroyed 
nearly all the postwar collections of some 15,000 specimens (Figs. 5 & 6; see also 
Appendix). Meijer put it bitterly: “We had the honour to have the only Herbarium in South 
East Asia which was burnt during peace time since 1687 (in Amboina).” 


He saw as his task to organize a collecting drive for Sabah, effectively to set up a new 
herbarium, and this he did with much fervour (Figs. 7-9). Collectors were stationed at 
different parts of Sabah, to bring in specimens collected from around and at various times 
of the year. Meijer was greatly assisted in all this by W.J. Pereira, who helped in fieldwork 
and clearing the backlog distribution of duplicate specimens to other herbaria during 
1962-1964, the years when the most number of specimens (exceeding 10,000 each year) 
were sent out. He also had the services of the well-known Sabah collectors, Aban Gibot and 
Leopold Madani, who also built up a respectable knowledge of the Bornean forest flora. 
Leopold, who was engaged in the Herbarium under Meijer in 1962, continued to serve until 
his retirement as Senior Research Assistant in 1993. By 1964, Meijer was able to report a 
new collection of some 13,600 specimens, bringing the total to about 17,200. It was perhaps 
this traumatic experience of being a forest botanist with a destroyed herbarium in an 
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Fig. 7. Willem Meijer (left) and other Sabah Forest Department staff, 1960s. (Forest Research Centre 
archives) 





Fig. 8. Dr Meier (second from right) on a field trip, 1960s. (Forest Research Centre archives) 
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Fig. 9. Willem Meijer (right) in a thicket of the palm Eleiodoxa co 
1960s. (Forest Research Centre archives) 
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Fig. 10. A birthday party for Willem Meijer, Sepilok, Sandakan, 27 June 1992. Lee Ying Fah, Head of 
the Forest Research Centre, and Noreen Majalap-Lee, Chemist, to his left; and K.M. Wong on his right. 
(Photo: Robert C. Ong) | 
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incredibly rich territory in Borneo, that he was, even in later years, loathe to see any 
flowering or fruiting plant material not collected and documented. 


This collection has grown from strength to strength, the tradition of botanical collecting 
continuing beyond Meijer’s time, and today the Sandakan Herbarium has some 250,000 
specimen sheets, the biggest biological reference collection in the country and housed in 
modern facilities in a new building commissioned in 2000, far from the potential dangers of 
veneer factories. He was very conscious about the legacy of the herbarium. Even during his 
visits in the 1990s (Fig. 10), an elderly Meijer would continue to roam different parts of 
Sabah for specimen collecting and, pugnacious nature undiminished, seek out officials to 
give them a piece of his mind about what he thought may have been going wrong. In this, 
he received the attention and encouragement of Datuk Miller Munang, who was Director of 
the Forestry Department from 1986 until 1994, Dr Lee Ying Fah, Head of the Forest 
Research Centre in Sepilok, and a number of district forestry officers alike. No doubt, his 
reputation as one of the last colonial experts in the forestry system, his somewhat shrill 
voice and persistent, direct communication of what he perceived, played a part in eliciting 
some response from just about anyone. 


Dipterocarps and tree floras 


His predecessor, Wood, had been preparing a manual to the identification of North Borneo 
dipterocarps (Dipterocarpaceae) and Meier sought to complete it. The interest in a modern 
account of the dipterocarps was tremendous as they were among the chief timbers of British 
North Borneo (later, Sabah). The account was published in 1964 in the Forest Record series 
(Meijer & Wood 1964), following his first paper with comments on the dipterocarps and 
novelties discovered (Meijer 1963). Although making very many collections of these 
important trees, Metjer’s publications on dipterocarps were not as extensive, possibly 
because he became so interested and involved in a number of other groups as the years went 
by. He delved into Sri Lankan dipterocarps (Meijer 1972c, 1974a) and also wrote guides to 
west Malesian trees, including dipterocarps (Meier 1974b), and Sumatran dipterocarps 
(Yusuf & Meijer 1987). Amid Peter Ashton’s intensive effort in the revision of the 
Dipterocarpaceae, Meijer attempted to focus more on the genus Dipterocarpus (Meijer 
1979) but did not make too much headway. 


However, his interest in organized work towards an eventual tree flora of Sabah was 
obvious. He set his directions in line with the requirements and circumstances of his job, 
writing, “The general policy of the Sandakan Herbarium 1s to work steadily on a botanical 
survey of Sabah. It is not a stuffy museum for specimens of plants which we are going to 
rescue for Herbarium workers while we let them disappear in the jungle but the active centre 
of botanical field research ...” In 1964, he wrote in a memo, “The botanical survey of Sabah 
covers so far only 20 per cent of the area. 80 per cent of our jungles are still unexplored 
botanically.” The unexplored territory was equivalent to the size of Ireland or twice that of 
Holland. 
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Kinabalu, special environments 


Meijer was extremely conscious about pointing out the special features of many unique 
places in Sabah, where Mount Kinabalu is, inescapably, spectacular. He first visited 
Kinabalu in 1959 but went there nearly every year afterwards until 1966. Meijer, Aban and 
Leopold also collected with both Royal Society expeditions to Kinabalu led by Professor 
E.J.H. Corner, but collected mainly at the lower elevations and used the SAN number series 
for their collections. The first expedition in 1961 was mainly to the Eastern Shoulder of 
Kinabalu, whereas the 1964 expedition concentrated on the Pinosuk Plateau. Spurred on by 
the Forestry Department’s interest and Meier's reports, as well as the great interest and 
publicity generated by the Royal Society expeditions, the mountain was protected by Park 
status in 1964. Kinabalu was every bit as special to Meijer as to everyone else who realized 
its biological uniqueness. He wrote (Meijer 1996): “To me as a botanist, born in a temperate 
country with a very limited tree-flora, to come to Kinabalu was like entering the promised 
land ...” 


A July, 1961 report by Meijer of a trip to Mount Tambuyukon (he was the first botanist up 
there), Sabah and Malaysia’s highest peak after Kinabalu, concerned itself with the 
delimitation of the Kinabalu Park: 

“By bringing the boundary of the Kinabalu National Park down from 6000 ft. altitude to 
about 2000-4000 ft. east and north of this great mountain we would include the untrodden 
Mt. Tambuyokon in the area ... As seen from the summit of Kinabalu (Low’s Peak) ... this 
mountain [is] very steep and rocky, almost impossible to climb. A flight by Twin Pioneer 
from Ranau over the summit however showed me that a climb could be made from the 
southern or south Eastern side. The Acting Director Geological Surveys in Jesselton told me 
that it was assumed that the summit is ultrabasic but that it was actually never climbed ... 
it was expected that an isolated peak might possess peculiar plants not present on Kinabalu 
itself ...” 


Mount Tambuyukon, as it turned out, remained little-explored even by the early 21st 
century, but it is known to have extremely rare species not known elsewhere, such as the low 
shrub, Scaevola verticillata Leenhouts. Such are the peaks of Borneo, little known, highly 
mysterious and in many cases not easily accessible, and the little that is documented 
bespeaks unusual biological assemblages or species. Meijer argued for an expanded 
delimitation of Kinabalu Park, and we are the richer for it. He also wrote on the plant life 
in Kinabalu National Park (Meijer 1965, 1971a) and its tree flora (Meijer 1996). 


The forest on soil derived from ultramafic (or ultrabasic) rocks was interesting as well. 
Meyer (1964) recorded: “... Most of the Dipterocarps thrive on these [basaltic and other] 
soils and no distinction in special types can be made. A much more pronounced type is the 
forest on so-called ultrabasic soils. I have studied this in the Labuk area and I found there a 
composition totally different ... and on Pulau Sakar and near the Labuk the new genus 
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Borneodendron (Bangkau Bangkau) described recently by Mr Airy Shaw at Kew 1s typical 
of this forest ... Buxus rolfei and a species of Eugenia (Obah) seem also to be restricted to 
the ultrabasic ... on Tambuyukon a species of Scaevola which is new to science is the 
dominant shrub on it ... It looks as if in Sabah the flora of the ultrabasic rocks had a 
different history to that of the sandstone formations ... agricultural prospects of the 
ultrabasic soils are very poor and the forestry somewhat better and therefore we hope to 
keep the forests on them free from land-hungry farmers and timber-logging people ...” This 
has not been the case: even in the 1990s and early years of the 21st century, managers of 
oil-palm agricultural areas with ultramafics needed to discover, first-hand, the poorer 
productivity on ultrabasic soils, and then to attempt to designate unused ultrabasic sites for 
conservation. 


But in Sabah, even at that time, land use did not necessarily follow the sensibilities of 
scientifically sound bases. In a memo to the Conservator of Forests dated 5 June, 1967, 
Meier wrote uninvited comments on the implementation of the Development Plan for 
Sabah: “It might be true that I am as Forest Botanist not directly involved in implementation 
of the Development Plan, however, that is no reason why I should not be allowed to attend 
... In a progress drive dominated by Public Works, Agriculture and Finance Department 
there are bound to be a number of factors to be overlooked, for example the need for 
development instead of mere exploitation of forest resources and the need for nature 
conservation with National Park and wildlife protection ... The one-sidedness of Public 
Works and Agriculture has to be balanced with views based on knowledge of tropical 
ecology and forestry, applied to the circumstances in Sabah ... The rush to the Labuk area 
with over-optimistic reports on fertile soils near Telupid ... Would it not have been better 
not only to read geological maps but also to pay attention to the actual ecological 
indications given by the natural vegetation on these places? .. A Seminar of Development 
for Progress can only be useful when we can frankly speak out our convictions about the 
need to keep development free of one-sided economic influences ... I consider that it is your 
duty as Chairman of the National Park Board to let one of us speak about the need of Nature 
Conservation. Unless we speak up your whole Kinabalu National Park might be turned into 
copper and goldmines.” 


Just slightly earlier, Meier had protested against the Forest Department being asked to 
consider land applications for the Sepilok Forest Reserve, some 15 miles north of Sandakan, 
which was fast becoming the only sizeable extent of primary forestland in that part of 
Sabah. This was so special to forestry research that Meier (1960) had penned notes on the 
flora of the Sepilok Forest Reserve. In his memo to the Conservator of Forests dated 2 
October, 1966, he wrote of land applications for the Sepilok Forest Reserve: “I could not 
agree more with the Ecologist that there would no longer be a situation of any law and order 
firmness in Forest Policy ... if such application would be given any hearing ... Is it not 
possible ... to make it more widely known to members of the Forestry Department ... and 
to all government agencies concerned that Sepilok Forest Reserve is so far the only area 


larger than 2000 acres of virgin lowland Dipterocarp forest set aside for purpose of research, 
education and wildlife protection ... The reserve is getting an increasing importance for 
wildlife protection in view of the huge areas of primary forest disturbed by timber logging 
now at arate of about 100,000 acres or more per year ... It will have no sense at all to start 
on any Forest Inventory and Forest Education program ts the present Forest Policy is going 
to be made into a sheer mockery, the Dep. of Natural Resources becoming a bureau for 
selling our forests and the Forest Department a sheer Revenue Institution with some 
Research branches left for the show to keep up the façade of sincere wise government and 
genuine policies.” 


In an old note-book, an entry dated 27 February, 1966, had this uncanny prediction: “At 
present still 80 percent of Sabah is under primary forest. In 1980 it will be only 
approximately 40 percent and by about the year 2000 there will no longer be any 
commercial lowland Dipterocarp forest left outside the Forest Reserves.” 


While Sepilok has remained safe (although not without further attempts at land application 
for “development”), the Kebun China forest, about 5 miles from Sandakan town, was 
another site that Meijer championed. This was not forest reserve, but was under the 
jurisdiction of the Sandakan municipality. Other than Sepilok and some mangrove patches, 
this was the only other near-pristine site on the Sandakan peninsula. He began to build up a 
flora of Kebun China in 1993 but did not fully complete this. Meanwhile, the Forestry 
Department has supported its protection in some way and the Municipality has at least given 
some recognition to its value as a conserved site. 


Other than timber 


Meyer’s concern about forestry being based on a more ecological footing was also 
emphasized. In 1987, he remarked, “It is still true what Kingdon-Ward wrote: Botany is the 
foundation of forestry. Try it without and ‘Thou shalt perish.” 


Most conscious about forest species diversity, Meier was against the large-scale planting of 
exotic species such as Acacia mangium. He could not agree with the planting of only about 
ten species of non-dipterocarps in forestry plantations while an estimated 3500 native tree 
species existed. He lamented the lack of continuity or development in plantation forestry 
after early considerations over such native species as Octomeles sumatrana, Dyera 
costulata, Campnosperma auriculata, Canarium spp. and dipterocarps. 


He had written about the rattans of Nunukan Island (Meijer 1957), a general article about 
the palms of Indonesia (Meijer 1962), and about palm hunting in North Borneo (Meijer 
1963). He accompanied the palm specialist Harold Moore in January 1964 in Sabah, with 
whom he named the rare Arenga retroflorescens found in the Sepilok Forest Reserve in 
Sandakan (Moore & Meijer 1965). 
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He was also against poison-girdling to get rid of the tree species not listed among the 
relatively few “desirable” timber species in forestry production areas. In a departmental 
memo dated 27 April, 1967, Meijer questioned if the blanket girdling prescription for 
logging areas was necessary: “ ... During November 1965 I have made an intensive study 
of the impact of poison girdling on the ecology of our forests and the costs for the state ... 
A great volume of timber is removed by girdling from the forest concerning species which 
now or in the future can be utilized ... poison girdling is a negative destructive system ... 
depauperating ... the flora of Sabah ... It has really no sense to compile Handbooks of 
Timbers of Sabah and Manuals of Timber trees when we do not care what trees there are 
left after logging just simply assume that all those non-commercial species are useless and 
without any bother let them be girdled ... Instead of walking behind the tractors with the 
poison pots they [the uniformed staff in charge of silvicultural operations] should walk in 
front of the fellers with a pot of paint to mark trees for retention and to safeguard against 
unnecessary damage.” These viewpoints were published (Meijer 1968b). 


Indeed, in that day and age, a wider sense of forest ecology for logging areas was not 
necessarily well pursued. The potential uses of non-timber species beyond a few well- 
known products, such as cane and resin, and the implications for residual wildlife after 
logging and other silvicultural applications, were not fully considered. Into this scenario 
came a forest botanist that was primarily a bryophyte specialist, studying the tiniest 
components of the forest, and who has an appreciation for palms and rafflesias, among other 
things. Meijer (1969) also wrote on the fruit trees of Sabah, emphasizing the value of wild 
genetic resources in the forests. 


From 1987, Meier had visited Sabah on a number of occasions (September—October 1987, 
June and December 1990, May—September 1992, August-September 1994), collecting for 
the American National Cancer Institute (NCI) programme, which sought to collect material 
of as many different species as possible for eventual screening for anti-cancer or anti-AIDS 
activity. Although Sabah did not sign any formal contract with the NCI, he was allowed to 
gather samples in his personal capacity and provide logistic support. There was some 
objection even from sources outside the state for what could potentially be a non-equitable 
situation with regards to eventual bioprospecting gains through commercial development of 
products and royalties, but the exercise epitomized, for an aging and perhaps partly 
disillusioned Meijer, the many previously unseen and unexpected uses of non-timber forest 
resources that could now have a chance of being harnessed for general good. 


Rafflesia continued to be a major interest for Meijer since the 1980s. He was aware of the 
significance of the world’s largest flowers and the strange parasitic family Rafflesiaceae in 
the argument for tropical forest conservation and his writing began to reflect this (Meijer 
1982 a, b, c; 1983a; 1984 a,b; 1985a, b; 1986; 1991; 1993a; Meijer & Yusuf 1985; Bouman 
& Meijer 1986, Meijer & Veldkamp 1988), culminating in the revision of the family for the 
Flora Malesiana (Meijer 1997). Among others, Meijer had named R. keithii and R. pricei, 
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the two species on Kinabalu that had defied precise identification for a long time. In his 
Rafflesia tour of 1981, he visited Sumatra, Bogor, the Philippines, Sabah, and Peninsular 
Malaysia. He noted that the classic site for R. arnoldii about 10 km north of Bukittinggi- 
Batang Palupuh near Padang, Sumatra, was “now visited to death by tourists (only 3 buds 
at one site remaining)” and hoped that “tigers will keep ... [his old hunting place on Mount 
Sago] safe for Rafflesia.” In Sabah, he found that new disturbance caused by a Japanese- 
operated copper mine (at Mamut) “finished off one locality” of Rafflesia. Excision of an 
area on the Pinosuk Plateau on the south side of the Kinabalu Park also extinguished two 
other populations. In 1983, he again made another Rafflesia tour, to Thailand, Malaya, 
Sumatra, Sabah and the Philippines, again to generally find that precious sites have been 
disturbed by logging, souvenir hunters and climber-cutting during so-called forest cleaning. 
The Flora Malesiana Bulletin (No. 37, 1984) records that in one place in Thailand, “Meijer 
nearly had a stroke when a well-meaning guide severed a large flowering bud from its host 
before his very eyes.” It certainly seemed to Meijer that local people sometimes appeared 
not to treasure what special natural assets they had. But he was immensely pleased when 
President Suharto declared Rafflesia as the national flower of Indonesia in June 1990. 


Kentucky: varied interests until the end 


Willem Meyer left Sandakan in 1968 to take up an Associate Professorship at the Thomas 
Hunt Morgan School of Biological Sciences in the University of Kentucky, Lexington, in 
the United States. He became full professor in 1983 until his retirement 10 years later. 
There, he taught regular courses in Field Botany, Dendrology, and Taxonomy and Anatomy 
of Vascular Plants, as well as a number of other courses from time to time. 


A flyer for course BIO 621 (Contemporary Topics in Biology) taught in 1990 announced 
the theme as “Saving the World’s Largest Flower: The Exploration, Taxonomy and Biology 
of Rafflesiaceae,” and stated: “... Dr Meijer just returned from a 3-month tour of the jungles 
of South East Asia ... while ... working on several books and monographs on this family 
he would enjoy giving students and faculty a preview of his results ... This seminar-type 
course will give students special training in essay writing, verbal and artistic expression. It 
will also have strong components in history, world biogeography and the world’s 
environmental problems. Join us as we discuss whether or not Rafflesia can help us to save 
tropical rain forests ... unique nature of the course material will allow almost any student 
... to join in our fun. Students with a variety of specialties and backgrounds will only add 
to the richness of this class, so every one is invited to join us in BIO 621. RM 213, 
Funkhouser, 7—9 P.M. Wednesdays”. 


In the Memorial Resolution on the passing of Willem Meijer presented by Chuck Staben to 
the University of Kentucky Senate at its December 8th meeting of 2003, the following was 
noted: “He was a challenging teacher for many unsuspecting, not-so-well-travelled 
undergraduates, who had no clue as to what they should do with a class handout written in 
German. He was avid about taking students on fieldtrips and made a lasting impression (for 
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the better) on many of them. The students quickly learned, however, that it was best if one 
of them drove during fieldtrips, thereby allowing the Professor to devote full attention to 
expounding on the plants seen along the way ... He was constantly trying to motivate 
people to do things for the sake of conservation ... Sometimes his demands really got on 
people’s nerves; however, no one held a grudge against this innocent scholar ... People 
greatly respected his wealth of knowledge and realized that he was a kind and caring person, 
who was deeply concerned about saving the world’s biota, especially plants ...” 


He had also served a few years as Secretary for the Botanical Section of the Kentucky 
Academy of Science and was a founding board member of the Kentucky Native Plants 
Society. He moved the creation of a local woodland garden on the university campus over 
1984-1994. He was the Curator of the Herbarium of the School of Biological Sciences at 
the University of Kentucky and worked with the Nature Preserves Commission in Frankfort 
on endangered plants and conservation sites. He was Managing Partner of a firm called 
Environmental Plant Life Services (sometimes nicknamed by him The Meijer Foundation) 
and a consultant on landscape restoration around Lexington and for wetland creation for the 
State Highway Department. He was also involved in research on swamp forests around the 
Bluegrass region in Kentucky. The newsletter issued by the firm sometimes had more news 
and commentaries on South East Asia than back home! He also played a strong role in 
helping to preserve the Matthews Garden, where he assisted in increasing the establishment 
of wild plants, making it a valuable teaching resource, and it is related that “he literally laid 
in front of a bulldozer on at least one occasion” (Baskin 2003). 


He produced the Tree Flora of Kentucky (Meijer 1972a) and an account of the Compositae 
in Kentucky (Meijer 1972b). He also compiled a class handbook to the herbaceous flora of 
Kentucky (Meijer 1993b). Interested in the phytogeography of Kentucky native plants, 
Meijer was fascinated by the concentration of rare species at Jessamine Gorge (Campbell & 
Meijer 1989). He had a number of Masters students (Jim Conrad, Ernesto Parreno, Martha 
Simpson, Dinorah Gonzalez, Manual Martinez, Betsy Kirkpatrick, Yusuf Jafarsidik, Siti 
Nur Hidayati) and supervised two PhDs (Howard Setser and Julian Campbell). 


Meijer was a Research Associate of the Missouri Botanical Garden since 1973. In the 
summers of 1970, 1971, 1977 and 1978, he carried out fieldwork in Sri Lanka and Pakistan 
as collaborator for the Flora of Ceylon. During 1973, 1975, 1976, 1977, 1981, 1983, 1987 
and 1990, he worked in the field in Borneo, Sumatra and Sulawesi with the support of grants 
through the National Science Foundation, National Geographic Society and Missouri 
Botanical Garden. A map of the vegetation and land use in Sumatra was produced (Meijer 
& Withington 1981). He carried out a month’s fieldwork in Venezuela and Panama. At 
Kentucky, he also worked on the Meliaceae, Sapindaceae and Anacardiaceae (Meijer 
1971b, 1983b), Melastomataceae (Meijer 1972d), and Tiliaceae (Robijns & Meijer 1991) of 
Sri Lanka. He also completed revisions of the New World Tiliaceae for the Flora of 
Venezuelan Guyana and the Flora of Nicaragua. 
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Remembering Meijer 


Towards the last years of his life, Willem Meijer was visibly much weaker physically, and 
was suffering from chronic heart problems. On 22 October, 2003, he felt unwell in the 
morning and called the University of Kentucky for help. His colleagues Brian Rymond and 
Carol Baskin took him to the emergency unit of Lexington’s St. Joseph’s Hospital-East, and 
Carol Baskin remembers him still talking about bryophytes and Indonesia. He suffered a 
heart attack that same evening and died (Baskin 2003). Willem Meier is survived by his 
daughter, Frederica, in Amsterdam, and his two sons, Johan (and two granddaughters) in 
Portland, Oregon, and George (and two grandsons) in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


He had also recounted his youth and employment in Indonesia to the present author in a 
taped interview on 17 June 1992, which is now archived at the Forest Research Centre at 
Sepilok. In that interview, Meijer took pleasure in pointing out that “not all the Dutch are 
talkative like me!” Talkative and argumentative was Willem Meijer, indeed, but he certainly 
has a significant role in the history of South East Asian botany. First a bryologist, then a 
tropical forest botanist specializing in several groups of flowering plants as well, and later 
a teacher to many, from field staff in the tropics to university students, he is best 
remembered for his insistence on the need for conservation of native species and forests. He 
was a prolific collector of plant specimens (about 14,000 numbers) and directed the renewal 
of the Sandakan Herbarium working with scant resources. 


Although Willem Meyer complained about many things, he was not without praise for 
others. He appreciated the talents of many people, often behind them. He admired Verdoorn, 
van Steenis, Corner and others who were great botanists in their own areas. He had always 
been complimentary about the identification skills of Leopold Madani in the forest and the 
botanical line drawings of Ms Yap Pak Hau, who served as illustrator over a long period 
with the Forest Research Centre. During his visit to Sabah in 1994, in the aftermath of a fire 
at the hotel where he was staying, Willem Meijer became acquainted with Datuk Tham 
Nyip Shen, then Sabah Deputy Chief Minister who visited the scene. Datuk Tham became 
enthusiastic about Meijer’s potential contributions and even provided him accommodation 
and logistic support. For a time, Datuk Tham also supported Postar Miun from Ranau, a 
field worker whom Meier had privately employed and insisted was a potential asset to 
botanical fieldwork because of his diligence in collecting and abilities in plant recognition. 
Postar was stationed with the Herbarium in Sandakan and only later was employed, and 
indeed became a skilful assistant to the renewed collecting drive and many field botanists 
subsequently. 


His experience in Sabah was so engaging; having spent his longest field stint there, and 
having seen the beginning motions of what would be large-scale changes to the Bornean 
landscape, he would return to it time and again. Willem Meijer warned us, outspokenly and 
unambiguously, that “the plight of tropical rain-forests is basically the plight of Nature 
versus Man’s greedy, wasteful life-styles” (Meijer 1980). 
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Appendix: The North Borneo News and Sabah Times front page story of 2 February 1961. 


Jesselton Thursday 2nd February 1961 


Sandakan Veneer Factory Gutted 


Forestry Department Loses 15,000 Botanical Specimens And Research Records in 
Biggest Fire 


SANDAKAN, Wednesday.—A veneer factory belonging to the Borneo Verneers Limited 
and a building of the District Forestry Office were completely gutted last night when a fire 
broke out in the heart of the industrial area of Sandakan. 

There were no casualties. 

The fire which broke out at about 10.45 p.m. destroyed all machinery in the factory and 
damage is estimated at over $!/2 million. 

The Forestry Department lost its research records and 15,000 botanical specimens which 
were collected during the past 5Oyears. The department also lost draft publications which 
were prepared last year. 

The fire broke out, it 1s alleged, in the vicinity of the Veneer Factory at Leila Road. 
The whole sky was lit as fire burned plywood-like timber and spread rapidly around 
endangering the whole British Borneo Timber Factory and sawmill as well as structures 
around. 

The people staying in the vicinity were busy evacuating their belongings from their 
houses as the Police Fire Brigade fought the leaping flames with the aid of the Sandakan 
Volunteer Fire Brigade. 

It was the prompt and speedy action of the Sandakan Fire Brigade and the Volunteer 
Fire Brigade together with the absence of strong wind which saved the day. 

Besides the machinery lost by the Factory, some oil stored nearby was also consumed 
by the fire. 

The Forestry Department spokesman said this morning that the main loss suffered by 
the Department included 15,000 botanical specimens collected from the year 1910, the 
research records of the Department, the draft publications for the year 1960, and ledger and 
account books of the Department, and bird-nests stored in a special storage place. 

This morning, as the fire was still burning, the Forestry Department officials were busy 
digging out charred remains of the records and damaged botanical specimens from the fire- 
devastated premises. 

Last night, a few thousand people gathered at the scene of the fire and watched 
helplessly as the fire consumed the factory and the forestry building. 

A statement issued by the Information Office in Sandakan said that a meeting of the top 
B.B.T. officials would be held to assess the exact amount of damage caused by the fire. 

No one seems to know the actual cause of the fire. 

Investigations by the police and the BBT are proceeding. 
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The police Fire Brigade and the Volunteer Fire Brigade are still on duty tonight 
watching out for isolated fires that are still breaking out in some places. 

The Forestry Department spokesman said today that loss suffered by the Department 
was great, for a life time of work had been involved in collecting these specimens which 
could not be bought. 
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